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[interior of a Kamtchadale Dwelling.) 


THE KAMTCHADALES. 


KAMTCHATKA is a portion of Asia which projects in a 
peninsular form into the Pacific. It stretches towards 
Japan, and the sea of. Okhotsk washes its western 
shores, the eastern shores of Siberia, and the north- 
eastern coast of Chinese Tartary. .The Japan Islands 
are some ten or twelve days’ sail to the south, and the 
western coast of North America about as many more on 
the east. Kamtchatka is about the same size as Great 
Britain, and lies in nearly the same parallel of latitude, 
but its climate is very different, owing in a great mea- 
sure to a chain of lofty snow-crowned mountains which 
runs from north to south and occupies nearly the whole 
breadth of the peninsula. The summersare short, and 
during this season a great quantity of rain falls and 
thick fogs obscure the atmosphere. The winters are 
long and dreary, though the cold is less severe than in 
the adjoining parts of Eastern Siberia. Sudden storms 
of snow and sleet, called ‘ poorgas,’ come on, which, if 
they were not almost always foreseen, would be very 
destructive to the unfortunate traveller; but the natives 
are remarkable for their perception of meteorological 
changes, and are usually able to foretell a change of 
weather twenty-four or even thirty-six hours before it 
occurs. Whena ‘ poorga’ overtakes a party before a 
place of sheiter can be reached, the usual plan is to 
allow the snow to bury them and their dogs, and as soon 
as it is over they extricate themselves as well as they 
can. With one exception the rivers, though very nume- 
rous, have but a short course from the mountains to the 
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sea. There are many lakes, and some are ot considerable 
extent. The absence of heat is unfavourable to the cul- 
tivation of corn and grain, potatoes, and many other use- 
ful vegetables, but the wild pastures are very luxuriant, 
and abundance of fish and water-fowl in the rivers and 
lake compensates for the defects of a climate which 
does but little to assist the labours of agriculture. The 
argali, a species of sheep about the size of a goat, 
abounds on the mountains, and when they descend to 
the valleys in autumn the hunter kills them for his 
winter stock. Bears, wolves, rein-deer, foxes, sables, 
afew sea and more river otters, furnish warm and 
durable clothing, coverings for beds, thongs, ropes, 
&c. The bark of the birch, alder, and willow are used 
for tanning them; and the fat of animals serves asa 
substitute for oil to burn in lamps during the lo 
winter, and is used in frying fish. The number an 
variety of land-birds is not great, but water-fowl, on 
the contrary, are found in prodigious numbers, inclu- 
ding swans, geese, ducks, teal, and snipe, and they are 
of very superior flavour. The rivers and lakes swarm 
with fish, particularly those of the salmon species; and, 
according to Dobell, dogs, bears, wolves, foxes, sables, 
and various birds of prey live toa great extent upon 
fish. In the forests there is a great abundance and 
variety of wild berries, as the wild currant, raspberries, 
whortle-berries, cranberries, and a delicate species of 
strawberry. The country is profusely supplied with 
food for man, and the manner in which it is obtained 
determines, as we shall see, the character and condition 
of the Kamtchadale people. 
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Kamtchatka became known to the Russians in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. The aboriginal 
inhabitants, divided into two or three tribes, were in 
time subjugated; and now pay a tribute of furs and 
skins, which is collected by the officers of the Russian 
government who are stationed in the peninsula, The 
principal Russian establishment is the town of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in the bay of the same name. The 
natives have adopted the Russian language and the 
Russian faith, though the old language is not for- 
gotten, and some of their ancient religious usages are 
said to be still secretly practised. Perhaps in no other 
ease has the contact of a more civilized and a less 
civilized people been attended with so small a shock 
to the habits of the latter. The population is so scanty, 
and the fish and wild-fowl so abundant, that the march 
of civilization has not driven the native population to 
despair. The chase was their ancient pursuit, and it 
still affords the chief means of subsistence. The win- 
ter dress must always have been composed of furs and 
skins, and it is so still. The introduction of improved 
culinary utensils, and tools and implements of various 
kinds, has quietly assisted in raising the natives to a level 
with Russian civilization. Nankeens are now com- 
monly used for summer clothing, and that enterprising 
pedestrian traveller Captain Cochrane, who married a 
native of Kamtchatka, says that there probably is not 
a single Kamtchadale who does not now wear a shirt. 
The natives live in small villages on the banks of 
rivers, while the Russian population is usually found 
in those on the coast. The whole population of the 
peninsula did not, however, amount to five thousand 
In 1822, though the numbers of a nomade tribe who 
wander about with their rein-deer is not included in 
this number. The native population is certainly under 
three thousand. A few of them possess cattle, but about 
four thousand dogs and twelve boutnd rein-deer con- 
stitute their chief wealth in live stock. These dogs, as 
is well known, perform the same work as horses in 
England. From June to October they are left to shift 
for themselves, it being impossible to travel at that 
season; but in winter they are harnessed to sledges, 
and travel with great spirit over the frozen surface of 
the snow, performing their task as_ beasts of draught 
in a more satisfactory manner than the rein-deer. 

The Kamtchadales have a great resemblance to the 
Chinese and Japanese, and, as Captain Cochrane con- 
jectures, are most probably of Mongolian origin. He 
supposes that they descended the river Amoor, from 
Chinese Tartary, and reached the peninsula by the 
Kurile Islands. The Rein-deer Kariakees are the only 
part of the population who do not live in fixed habi- 
tations. Great respect is paid to these pastoral chiefs 
by the other natives, and they are superior to them 
in many respects. They bear themselves with more 
spirit, but they are proud, irascibie, and revenge- 
ful if offended. They are of small stature, not very 
well formed; and the appearance of the men is infe- 
rior to that of the women. The natives who live in 
villages are more timid, of a mild disposition, quick 
and cunning, but honest, and their word may always 
be depended on. Hospitality is carried to an excess 
amongst both classes. They pay visits to one another 
of a month or six weeks, until the means of the host 
are quite exhausted ; when he presents his guests at 
dinner with a dish made up of meat, fish, &c., all 
mixed together, and very difficult to prepare; and this 
*hodge-podge’ is taken as a hint that their presence 
has become inconvenient: the next day they take 
their departure without cause of offence on either side. 
So strong are their feelings of hospitality, that offence 
is taken if it be declined. On one occasion Captain 
Cochrane deeply wounded the feelings of an old man 
who, it afterwards appeared, had prepared dinner for 
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him, but had not asked the captain to become his guest, 
in compliance with an old native custom which pre- 
sumes that a stranger has a right not only to a dinner, 
but to the house and everything it contains; and in the 
absence of an invitation Captain Cochrane had gone 
elsewhere. 

Until the population has become greater and the 
game scarcer, it is useless to expect that the cultiva- 
tion of the soil should attract much attention. Food 
may be obtained much more easily by the chase. The 
rearing of live stock in the marshes and meadows, 
and the felling of timber, will be the most profitable 
course to be adopted whenever the population be- 
comes large; but that period seems at present to be 
very distant. We have, therefore, te regard fishing 
and hunting as the main object of their attention. 
Dobell visited a sober, active, and industrious family, 
who gave him an account of the stores which they had 
pevaee for the winter. The man and his sons had 

illed twelve bears, eleven mountain-sheep, several 
rein-deer, a large number of geese, ducks, and teal, 
and a few swans and pheasants. “In November,” 
said he, “ we shall catch many hares and partridges; 
and I have one thousand fresh salmon lately caught, 
and now frozen, for our winter’s stock. Added to 
this, in my cellar there is a good stock of cabbages, 
turnips, and potatoes; with various sorts of berries, 
and about thirty poods (of thirty-six pounds each) of 
sarannas (a root with a sweetish-bitter taste), the 
greater part of which we have stolen from the field- 
mice, who collect them in Jarge quantities also for the 
winter.” Tea, tobacco, and spirits are the greatest 
articles of luxury; and bread or biscuils is a very 
acceptable present. The Rein-deer Kariakees make a 
sort of bread composed of the boiled bones of the deer, 
with the marrow in them, pounded very fine, and 
mixed with a portion of the meat and fat. Dobell 
says it was “tolerably well tasted when eaten with 
salt, and would have been really delicious if it had not 
been for the smoky flavour which it had acquired.” 
The scarcity of salt is a great evil, as the fish cannot 
be dried in the open air so as to keep properly until 
the next year. If salt were more abundant, as many 
fish might be cured in some seasons as would last 
several years. Salt was imported from the Sandwich 
Islands in 1821, but whether the trade continues or not 
we are unable to state. 

There are two descriptions of dwelling-places to be 
found in Kamtchatka, the *ballagan’ and the ‘ jourta,’ 
the former a summer and the latter a winter residence. 
A ‘ballagan’ is described by Dobell as “a building of 
a conical form, composed of poles about fourteen to 
fifteen feet long, laid up from the edge of a circle about 
ten or twelve feet in diameter, the tops all meeting at 
the centre, and then ticd with osier twigs or ropes. 
The outside of the poles is then covered with bark of 
the pine, birch, &c., and oftentimes coarse grass upon 
the ark. Other poles are afterwards laid upon the 
bark, and grass to keep it in its place; and are also 
fastened with osiers. This kind of hut is generally 
erected on the centre of a square platform, elevated 
ten or twelve feet, upon large posts planted deep in 
the ground. Poles are again placed in rows under 
the building and between the posts, where they dry 
their fish, which their hut serves to cover from the 
weather, as well as to store and preserve them after 
they have dried. The door of the hut is always oppo- 
site to the water; the fire-place on a bed of earth out- 
side at one corner of the platform. A large piece of 
timber with notches cut in it instead of steps, and 
placed against the platform at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, is the method of ascending and descending.” 
The jourta is adapted to a district in which large 





timber is deficient, and Dobell describes it as consist- 
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ing “ generally of a frame of timber _ into a square 
hole four or five feet deep, and within the frame a 
quantity of stakes are set close together, inclining a 
little inwards, and the earth thrown against them. 
The stakes are left round on the outside, but hewed 
within, and the top is framed over in the same manner, 
and is arched and supported by stanchions. In the 
centre of the roof is a square hole that serves the 
double purpose of a door and a chimney, the inhabit- 
ants passing in or out by means ofa piece of timber 
placed against the edge of the hole, with notches cut 
in it to receive the feet. ‘The top and sides are covered 
without with a quantity of earth, and sodded.” The 
jourtas are warmer than most wooden houses, but the 
smoke is an excessive annoyance. They are made of 
various sizes and descriptions, and those which have 
floors are really decent habitations; but filth, smoke, 
and vermin are too generally the characteristics of a 
Kamtchadale habitation. Occasionally one is met 
with in which the tables and stools, which are gene- 
rally of poplar, are scoured as white as snow, and the 
walls hewed smooth and whitened. The jourtas of 
the Rein-deer Kariakees resemble tents, so that in a 
few minutes they may be struck and packed on sledges 
in winter, and in summer on the backs of the rein-deer. 
The author already quoted describes them as “ gene- 
rally from twenty-five to thirty feet in diameter, of a 
circular form, and composed of a number of poles, 
from twenty to thirty feet long, forming segments from 
the edge of the circle, and meeting at the top in the 
centre, where they are bound with thongs. On the 
outside the poles are covered with rein-deer skins, 
excepting a hole that is left about the centre, imme- 
diately over the fire, to carry off the smoke.” Some of 
these jourtas are made as warm and comfortable as a 
house. The doors are to leeward, and the two seg- 
ments opposite the door belong to the chief. There 
are beds with curtains of rein-deer skins in each of 
the other segments or divisions of the hut. 

Captain Cochrane’s ‘General Observations on the 
Peninsula of Kamichatka’ contain some interesting 
remarks on the means of improving the condition of 
the native population, which is ina declining state 
from frequent ravages of the small-pox and other 
diseases, and yet, when he was there about twenty years 
ago, there was a deficiency of vaccinating matter. 
Under the present system of administration the colony 
is very expensive to the Russian government, while it 
is sadly oppressive to the natives; and there are many 
abuses which with a little vigour might be abolished. 
Captain Cochrane suggested restrictions on the intro- 
duction of spirits, which were sold at most extortionate 
prices to the simple natives, and when they became 
intoxicated they would thoughtlessly sell their furs for 
less than they were worth. On an average each family 
expended in this article as much as would have pur- 
chased enough flour to support them fora year, or 
enabled them to buy proper clothing, culinary utensils, 
nets, twine, tobacco, axes, knives, &c. The ‘ yasack,’ 
or tribute, paid in skins and furs, though of incon- 
siderable amount, was collected in an oppressive 
manner. Another subject of complaint arose from 
the forced or gratuitous services which the natives 
were called upon to perform. These consisted in for- 
warding the post, and transporting flour and salt. 
Padvodies, or forced levies of horses or dogs, were 
issued to officers and favourites, who, furnished with 
one of these billets and a privilege to trade, plundered 
the poor natives in the most cruel and intolerable 
manner. Captain Cochrane proposed that the mer- 
chants and pedlars should in some degree be restricted 
as to the nature of the goods they supplied, and that 
instead of hawking about so much tobacco, silks, 
spirits, tea, sugar, &c., they should be compelled to 





take more woollens and linens, some flour, with a 
sufficient quantity of axes, knives, kettles, and other 
useful articles. Lastly, he suggested that the ‘ yasack’ 
should be abolished, and that each family should be 
compelled to take from the government thirty-six 
pounds of flour per month, at the price of a sable or a 
fox skin ; and this would be four times as profitable to 
the government, and relieve the natives of an injurious 
direct tax. Instead of sending convicts to the penin- 
sula, he would annually convey live stock with a cer- 
tain number of the Yakuti of Eastern Siberia, who are 
so skilful in the breeding and rearing cattle. No 
recent traveller has published an account of Kamt- 
chatka, and what changes, if any, have taken place in 
the administration of its affairs we are unable to state 





A Glacier in the Himalaya Mountains.—Its lower extremity 
is a short distance from the village of Arindo, and the natives 
say that it is slowly but perceptibly advancing. It occupies the 
entire valley, as far as the eye cau reach; and a place that looks 
more like the extremity of the world does not exist in nature. 
Vast mountains, alike bare, precipitous, and rugged, appear to 
form a channel for it; and in the extreme distance their sides 
are coloured with the red and white tints of iron and gypsum. 
The width of the lofty wall of ice, in which it terminates to- 
wards Arindo, is about a quarter of a mile: its height is nearly 
one hundred feet. The only way in which I can account for 
the quantity of soil and rock upon its upper surface, on which I 
gathered several plants, is, that it must have been collected 
partly by the effect of winds and partly by the avalanches of 
ages past, which fell upon it and deposited a detritus, when as 
yet, from the narrowness of its bed, it was more within range of 
their descending forces. I have never seen any spectacle of the 
same nature so truly grand as the débouchure of the waters from 
beneath this glacier. The ice is clear and green as au emerald, 
the archway lofty, gloomy, and Avernus-like. The stream that 
emerges from beneath it is no incipient brook, but a large aud 
ready-formed river, whose colour is that of the soil which it has 
collected in its course, whose violence and velocity betoken a 
very long descent, and whose force is best explained by saying 
that it rolls along with its enormous masses of ice, that are 
whirled against the rocks in its bed with a concussion producing 
asound resembling that of distant cannon, and if not perma- 
nently intercepted by them, may be seen floating on the Indus, 
even below the valley of Iskardo.—Vigne's Travels in Kashmir 
and Thabet. 





The Dog of Newfoundland.—A thin, short-haired, black dog, 
belonging to George Harvey, came off to us to-day. This animal 
was of a breed very different from what we understand by the 
term ‘ Newfoundland dog’ in England. He had a thin tapering 
snout, a long thin tail, and rather thin but powerful legs, with a 
lank body, the hair short and smooth. These are the most 
abundant dogs of the country, the long-haired curly dogs being 
comparatively rare. They are by no means handsome, but are 
generally more intelligent and useful than the others. This one 
caught his own fish. He sat on a projecting rock beneath a fish- 
flake or stage, where the fish are laid to dry, watching the water, 
which had a depth of six or eight feet, and the bottom of which 
was white with fish-bones. On throwing a piece of cod-fish into 
the water, three or four heavy, dunabbecking fish, called in 
Newfoundland ‘sculpins,’ with great heads and mouths, and 
many spines about them, and generally about a foot long, would 
swim in to catch it. These he would ‘set’ attentively, and the 
moment one turned his broadside to him, he darted. down like 
a fish-hawk, and seldom came up without the fish in his mouth, 
As he caught them, he carried them regularly to a place a few 
yards off, where he laid them down; and they told us that in 
the summer he would sometimes make a pile of fifty or sixty a 
day, just at that place. He never attempted to eat them, but 
seemed to be fishing purely for his own amusement. I watched 
him for about two hours; and when the fish did not come, I 
observed he once or twice put his right foot in the water, and 
paddled it about. This foot was white; and Harvey said he 
did it to ‘toll’ or entice the fish; but whether it was for that 
specific reason, or merely a motion of impatience, I could net 
exactly decide. —Juhes's Excursions in and about ae ge 
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(Swiss Cottage at Cassiobury.) 


RAILWAY RAMBLES. 
CASsIOBURY—(concluded). 
Lorp Capet’s son, the boy in the picture before which 
we are pausing, and which has suggested these melan- 
choly recollections, was restored to the family posses- 
sions by Charles II. on his own restoration to the 
kingdom, and also created Viscount Malden and Earl 
of Essex, the famous general who bore the latter title 
having died without heirs not long before. His history 
from that period is not without interest. In 1670 he 
was appointed ambassador to Christian V., king of 
Denmark, and the mission was attended by some 
noticeable circumstances. As he approached Den- 
mark he was waited on near the coast by the English 
resident, who acquainted him with an Order of Council, 
commanding all foreign ambassadors to strike their 
colours to the king’s ships as they passed through the 
Sound; and explaining that three guns would be fired 
from Croningberg Castle to give him notice, when, if 
the act required were not performed, a tier of guns 
would be planted to sink the vessel. The earl was 
therefore advised to pass in the night, unless he thought 
— to comply ; but the latter, thanking his in- 
ormant, said, ‘“‘ He represented the person of a sove- 
reign prince, and that by the law of nations no king 
ought to strike to another; that to conceal himself 
under the cover of the night would betray a pusillani- 
mous spirit ill suited to the character of an English 
ambassador ;” and then he added in the hearing of all 
around him, he would appear under sail before the 
Castle of Croningberg about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the next day, but those who dreaded the danger 
and hazard thereof might land elsewhere. At the 
appointed day and hour he appeared before the castle ; 
the governor fired a gun, which the earl answered by 
another ; a second was then fired from the castle before 
the ship, and then a third, which damaged the rigging ; 
but the earl sailed on, and landed without further 
opposition or injury. The governor immediately 
represented the matter to Christian, who applauded the 
Englishman’s conduct, and commanded the governor 
to conduct him with the utmost respect to Copenhagen. 





Accordingly the governor and the chief officers of state 
waited upon the earl at Croningberg, congratulated 
him on his arrival, and prepared to conduct him to the 
court; but in answer the earl said his ship had been 
attacked, and the privileges of an ambassador invaded, 
and “that it did not become him to proceed any farther 
until his master was righted, and satisfaction made for 
the insult which had been offered to him.” Commis- 
sioners were now directed to inquire into the matter, 
who condemned the unfortunate governor to ask 
forgiveness in the open street before the earl’s lodg- 
ings in Croningberg, which was publicly done, the 
earl standing in the balcony. The transaction would 
have redounded all the more to the earl’s character, if 
he had spared the governor some of the humiliating 
circumstances here described, which certainly could 
not be necessary for the establishment of his master’s 
honour. On his return, he took an active part in 
politics, and held, among various other posts, that of 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, from which he was 
recalled. Subsequently he joined the patriotic party 
headed by Lord William Russell, Algernon Sydney, 
and others, and was in consequence struck out of the 
list of the privy council. Nor was that all. When 
the Rye-house plot was discovered, the earl was 
arrested at Cassiobury, in June, 1683, and thence con- 
ducted to the Tower escorted by a party of horse. He 
left the countess apparently with a cheerful conviction 
that there was no danger, and when some of his friends 
pressed him to escape, and pointed out the means, he 
refused on the ground that his friend Lord William 
Russell would be thereby endangered. But he is 
said to have been a man of a melancholy temperament, 
and the cell to which he was conducted was not cal- 
culated to dispel whatever gloomy thoughts his situa- 
tion might instigate. From that very cell his father 
Lord Capel had been led to execution by the parlia- 
ment; and there had perished, by suicide or murder, 
the Earl of Northumberland, his wife’s grandfather, 
in the time of Elizabeth. He wrote to the countess a 
touching letter to express his regret at the ruin he had 
brought on her and her children ; but she replied nobly, 
begging him not to think of them, but to study to 
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support his own spirit, and preserve his secret. The 
issue of this business may be told in the words of Eve- 
lyn, whose ‘ Diary’ records as follows: “The astonish- 
ing news was brought to us of the Earl of Essex having 
cut his throat, having been but three days a prisoner 
in the Tower, and this happening on the very day and 
instant that Lord Russell was on his trial, and had 
sentence of death. This accident exceedingly amazed 
me, my Lord Essex being so well known by me to be 
a person of such sober and religious deportment, so 
well at his ease, and so much obliged to the king. It 
is certain the king and duke were at the Tower, and 
passed by his window about the same time this morn- 
ing, when my lord, asking for a razor, shut himself 
into a closet, and perpetrated the horrid act. Yet it 
was wondered by some how it was possible he should 
do it in the manner he was found, for the wound was 
so deep and wide, that being cut through the gullet, 
windpipe, and both the jugulars, it reached to the very 
vertebra of the neck, so that the head held to it by a 
very little skin, as it were. The gaping too of the razor, 
and cutting his own fingers, was a little strange; but 
more, that having passed the jugulars, he should have 


strength to proceed so far, that an executioner could | 


hardly have done more with anaxe. There were odd 
reflections on it. This fatal news, coming to Hick’s 
Hall upon the article of my Lord Russell's trial, was 
said to ont had no little influence on the jury and all 
the bench, to his prejudice.” Frightfulas the alterna- 
tive must be of murder, if not suicide, one scarce knows 
how to avoid that conclusion. Ifthe earl had meditated 
suicide, is it conceivable that after refusing to escape, 
before he was in the Tower, lest it might prejudice his 
friend, that he should commit the fatal act on the very 
day of his friend’s greatest danger, and thus by ap- 
parently acknowledging his (Lord Essex’s) guilt make 
more probable the guilt of Lord Russell? Turning 
from these tragical recollections of Cassiobury, we may 
remark that the earl of whom we have just spoken seems 
to have been a man of domestic habits and refined tastes, 
fond of the country, where he spent a considerable 
portion of his time, and of his place here at Cassiobury, 
which he almost entirely rebuilt, and planted all its 
fine groves and pleasant gardens. Before laying out 
the grounds, he sent his gardener, who bore the 
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appropriate appellation of Rose, to Versailles, to study 
the formal style there adopted in its perfection. 

From the dining-room we pass into an ante-room, 
where the first picture that arrests the attention is that 
of another victim of the scaffold, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Charles II.’s accomplished son, and whose in- 
exorable judge was his own uncle, James II. The 
luxuriant pictures of Lely now begin to meet us in 
striking profusion, the subjects being principally those 
he so much loved to paint, and in which he so greatly 
excelled, female beauty and grace. An interesting 
feature of the ante-room is the collection of exqui- 
sitely-painted miniatures, chiefly copies of well-known 
works by the late Countess of Essex. The ceiling, 
forming one large oval, is painted by Verrio, so we 
remembered through Pope’s satirical line, 


“‘ Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and La Guerre,” 


The subject is Minerva and the Arts and Sciences, 
This beautiful little place opens upon one still more 
beautiful, the Conservatory, which runs along the 
front of the house on that side, with doors and windows 
opening into it, not only from the ante-room, but from 
the whole suite of apartments we are about to pass 
through, containing the ante-reoom, drawing-room, and 
library. Nothing can be more charming than the 
effect of the conservatory so situated, one side of each 
room seeming to be a garden of the choicest flowers. 
| In the drawing-room, among a variety of other pic- 
tures, are a View of Rotterdam, by Callcot; three 
Views by Turner, Sheerness, Walton Bridge, and a 
Sea-shore—this last, in particular, a most extraordinary 
contrast, in its quiet, sober tints, displaying all the 
“modesty of nature,” to the more recent productions 
|of the artist. In all the rooms busts, bronzes, and an 
endless variety of objects of verti are scattered about, 
| in the drawing-room we have, among the articles of 
| this nature, a lock ef Napoleon’s hair, and a piece of 
‘the willow that hung, we can no longer say hangs, 
|over his tomb at St. Helena. A set of cabinets of the 
| richest workmanship, inlaid with brass, steel, tortoise- 
| shell, and ebony, also demand a word of notice. The 
library, a long and handsome room, is also full of pic- 
| torial treasures; here are portraits by Lely, Vandyke, 
| Kneller (the two daughters of Hyde, lord Clarendon), 








(interior of Swiss Cottage at Cassiobury.] 
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and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The same rich kind of 
frame-work also surrounds many of these works, in 
which Gibbons seems to have tasked his fertility of 
invention and executive skill to the utmost. A little 
recess here also opens into the conservatory, and sit- 
ting in it you look along the whole length of the latter 
through vistas of beautiful and various foliage, and 
flowers of every hue. Among the pictures which 
adorn this little nook is Cooper’s picture of Wil- 
liam III., wounded (in the shoulder) at the battle of 
the Boyne, and Lord Coningsby stanching the wound 
with his handkerchief. In a cabinet below the picture 
is the handkerchief itself, with the stains of the royal 
blood yet on it, though they have lost their ensan- 
nined dye. Other kingly relics are also here, asa 
ock of Charles I.’s hair, and a piece of the velvet from 
his coffin. Turning to the left from the library we 
enter the inner library, where the less showy books are 
thickly piled up on the shelves, among which appears 
conspicuous an interminable row of parliamentary 
blue books. Several pictures of the Bedford family, 
connected with the Capels by marriage, are in the 
inner library, from the Lord William Russell before 
mentioned, in his flowing wig, to the present Lord 
John Russell. One of Reynolds's most beautiful pic- 
tures, a portrait of the late earl’s mother, deserves 
more than this passing mention. 

The oak-room, the next of the series, is so called 
from a handsome oaken screen crossing it at one end. 
Here are Landseer’s well-known picture the Catspaw, 
Zoffani’s Portrait of Garrick as Sir John Brute, one of 
Morland’s favourite subjects, a mixture of animal and 
still life, here representing a boy, dog, and goats in a 
stable, the Grey Horse by Cuyp, Cattle by Wouver- 
mans, Hogarth’s Musical Party, &c. The large por- 
trait of Lord Abergavenny, in an ornamental frame- 
work of carving, which, numerous as are the works 
of the kind, Gibbons has left at Cassiobury, must be 
mentioned, it is so truly magnificent; but for the 
colour, you would fancy you could pluck and taste 
some of those great pears or tempting bunches of 
grapes, and make yourself a nosegay from the roses 
and other flowers which run over the whole so luxu- 
riantly. In the same room is one of Watteau’s brilliant 
little pictures, the subject a party seated on the grass 
and solacing themselves with music; and Cooper’s 

icture of the first Lord Capel defending the town of 

olchester. 

How shall we describe her ladyship’s boudoir? 
That little palace, small enough for fairies to inhabit, 
and lovely enough to have been decorated by fairy 
hands. White and gold are the prevailing colours of 
the walls and ceiling, the former partially covered by 
the gems of art with which a new beauty is given to 
all the rest. One of Carlo Maratti’s sweetest pictures, 
a Virgin and Child, a Monk’s Head by Carlo Dolce, 
exquisite enamels by Bone, some miniatures by the 
late countess, a lady in disguise with a cap and feather 
—these are but a few of itsartistical treasures. Richly- 
bound books scattered about the delicate-looking 
tables, music, busts, vases, flowers, cabinets of the 
most precious material and workmanship, and all the 
thousand other articles which minister to combined 
wealth, title, and luxury, are used in the decoration of 
the boudoir. From the farthest library extends a cor- 
ridor : on the right, to the part originally occupied by 
the chapel, now adorned with cabine(s of china, the 
warming-pan once belonging to Elizabeth’s favourite, 
Devereux, earl of Essex (no relative of the present 
family), and which still bears his arms; and in front, 
past the bottom of the great staircase, and so onward 
to the cloister. Against the wall at the foot of the 
stairs hangs a Chinese gong, or round sheet of metal 
with reflected edges, which is used instead of a dinner- 
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bell, and hasa fine deep and yet silvery sound. Ascend- 
ing the staircase, which, except in its fine carvings, 
bears nothing remarkable in its aspect, we enter the 
State Bed-Room, the walls of which are lined with 
Gobelin tapestry representing agricultural life and 
economy. ‘They comprise, first, ploughing and sowing 
the seed, this fills one picture ; then haymaking, where 
the haymakers, a youth and maiden, are relieving their 
labour by a little pleasant courtship, this occupies the 
second : both of these are tall, but not very broad pic- 
tures. The next occupies nearly the whole of the 
wall on that side, and a part of it is hidden by the bed: 
we can perceive, however, that fuel is being gathered 
in one part, a pig killed in another, and grapes pressed 
in a third to make wine. The last and principal pic- 
ture is from Tenier’s Village Feast: it is the harvest 
home, and the village is a general scene of rejoicing, 
Attached to the State Bed-Room is a dressing-room, 
with a beautiful stucco ceiling, and another room 
called the Wainscot-room is still more distinguished 
for an ornamental feature of this kind. In the centre, 
formed into an oval compartment, is represented Venus 
attired by the Graces and Loves; and around the 
cornice are Cupids at intervals supporting wreaths ; 
the whole wrought most exquisitely in dazzling white 
stucco. Another bed-room is noticeable for a picture 
of Charles I., and a picture of the unfortunate king's 
three children; the last certainly by Vandyke. 

The Cloister is the name given to a long vaulted 
apartment or corridor, for it partakes of the appear- 
ance of both, having richly-stained glass windows 
along the right side in pointed arches, and an oriel in 
the centre. The ends and the wall facing the windows 
have some interesting works hung against them. 
Here for instance is a genuine picture of the fifteenth 
century, a half-length portrait of Henry IV., which 
originally belonged to himself, and was left by him at 
Hampton Court, Herefordshire, when he was there on 
a visit to lay the first stone. The colgurs are almost 
as rich as on the day they were first laid on; indeed 
the admirable preservation of the work is as remark- 
able as its age, a circumstance that of course greatly 
enhances the value which that age gives toit. The 
king wears a kind of shawl hanging from his head, 
holds a sceptre in one hand and a rose in the other. 
The other pictures are also portraits, but of full life- 
size, chiefly by Vandyke and Lely. One of them re- 
presents Sir T. Coningsby, grandfather to the lord 
Coningsby, with one of his feet resting on a dog, in 
allusion to a defect Sir Thomas laboured under, a 
short leg, and who, we are told, was accustomed either 
to conceal it or to relieve himself by this method. By 
his side stands a dwarf, whose name is carefully in- 
scribed on the picture, ‘Cricket.’ A beautiful suit of 
armour and sword hangs at the farthest end of the 
cloister, which belonged to the Duke of Bejar, whose 
ancestor was said to have cut with the sword the 
chain which defended the Moorish camp—we presume 
in some of the early struggles between the Christians 
and Saracens in that country. 

Once more in the open air, and treading the green 
velvet sward of the park, we turn to the flower-gardens, 
the wall and gate of which we see some fifty yards or 
so before us. In pursuance of the notification attached 
to the wall we ring the bell, and presently the gardener 
admits us. The whole of the grounds here laid out 
into pleasure-gardens amount to seven acres; and are 
so divided and arranged, that you seem to go on intermi- 
nably from one garden to another, each unlike the last, 
but all beautiful. Here we have Lady Essex’s, full 
of the choicest flowers, now one blaze of brilliant 
colours, and exhaling the most exquisite odours, with 
the little summer-house looking so cool and inviting, 
and a book yet lying open on the table: then, after 
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winding about through low green alleys, we descend 

into the herbaceous dell, beyond which again is the 

Emperor Dell, so called from a rude series of busts of 
the twelve Caesars, and the rose-garden. At one part 

our attention is arrested by the sight of two great round 

balls of granite, the largest weighing upwards of seven 

hundredweight. These the inscription informs us were 

fired from the Castle of Abydos, on the Asiatic side of 
the Dardanelles, into the Endymion frigate during 

the passage of Sir John Duckworth’s squadron in 

1807 ; and by one of them no less than fifteen men 

were killed and wounded. The Chinese garden, where 

everything is neat and formal, with its pagoda-like 

ornaments and porcelain vases, and that in which is a 

fish-pond, having over it a willow grown from a cut- 

ting of the famous one at St. Helena, are both interest- 

ing spots, and deserve more attention than our space 

will admit of being given. And now we hasten along 

across the park a little to the left of those bright waters 

which we see gliding away from the sunshine, into the 

recesses of the beautiful woods, and after a few minutes’ 

walk reach a little rude timber gateway with a quaint- 

looking top in which hangsa bell. This is the en- 

trance to the Swiss Cottage, and the charmingly 

sequestered dell in which it stands, where the rushing 

sound of waters alone disturbs the deep solitude. 

The Swiss Cottage is no toy or plaything, but a genu- 

ine building with the peculiar national ornaments and 

lofty surrounding wooden galleries, and is inhabited 

by one of the earl’s domestics. In this gallery, as well 

as in the grounds about, visitors may take refresh nents 

(permission, as before stated, having been obtained), 

and it would be impossible to find a more delightful 

place. The privilege of spending a day here is well 

worth the coming down from London, though the dis- 

tance be some fifteen or sixteen miles. Attached to 

the principal cottage is the chief visitor's room, which 

has been carefully furnished, so as to give the idea of 

the domestic hearths of the brave and free moun- 

taineers of the Alps. Scattered about in addition are 

many curiosities; as Bolivar’s boots, an umbrella 

made of 2 single leaf of the talipot-tree, used by the 

grandees of Ceylon. A drawing hung against the 

wall represents a night‘attack on a merchant ship of 

Liverpool by the natives of one of the islands of New 

Zealand, who were defeated after a sanguinary con- 

flict, and their chief left dead. On the shelf above the 

picture is the head of this chief. In the latticed win- | 
dows are some bits of finely-stained glass, and two or | 
three portraits, among the rest Holbein. With a stroll | 
along the banks of the river (the Gade), which here | 
rushes swiftly along, now pausing on one of the little | 
bridges which crosses it, to mark the peculiarly beau- 

tiful effect of the water as it sweeps over the barrier 

of planks and falls to the lower level beyond, now 

in the rude arbour, or against the trunk and beneath 

the wide-spreading branches of some aged tree, to 

look again and again on the quiet beauty of the whole, 

we at last, with reluctance, take the path across the 

park towards the lodge gate, and presently lose sight 

oi all that pertains to Cassiobury. 











ON RIVERS, GEOGRAPHICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 
[Continued from page 332.]} 
Iw some places the elevated mountain-regions border 
immediately on low plains. In such cases the rivers 
cannot be said to have a middle course ; for as soon as 
they reach the plain their character is changed, and the 
rapid torrent is converted into a gentle stream. Thus 
the Marafion, after issuing from the Pongo de Manse- 
riche, and entering the great plain, flows slowly through 
the alluvial level; and the Ganges, after leaving the 
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Himalaya Mountains at Hurdwar, flows with great 
bends through the immense plains of Hindustan. All 
the rivers which descend from the southern declivity 
of the Alps to the plain which the river Po traverses 
are of the same description. In most cases, however, 
the mountain-regions are not in immediate contact 
with the plains, but are separated from them by hill 
tracts, and that portion of the course of a river which 
lies through such a hilly region is called the middle 
course. The rocky masses rarely approach the bed of 
the river which has a middle course, but retire to some 
distance from them, so as to form between the higher 
grounds a wide valley, which the inundations of the 
river have covered with a thick layer of alluvial soil. 
It is remarkable that the highest ground of these 
valleys occurs, without exception, on the very banks of 
the rivers, and that the land slopes from them towards 
the base of the higher grounds. Accordingly the 
inundations generally cover the lower tracts, which are 
at some distance from the river, to the depth of several 
feet, while the banks are still above the surface of the 
water. The slopes of the higher grounds, which may 
be considered as the outer banks of the river, because 
they fix a limit to its inundations, are generally gradual, 
and covered with vegetation. The current of the 
river itself is gentle. This change, when compared 
with that of the mountain-stream, is partly due to the 
more gentle descent of the hilly region, and partly to 
the form of its course. The bed of the river rarely 
lies in a straight line, but continually forms bends, 
which are not acute angles, as in the case of the moun- 
tain-streams, but have only a smali curvature, so that 
the river runs through the valley in a serpentine 
course. This circumstance renders the course of the 
river much longer than it would be if it flowed ina 
straight line, and consequently diminishes the fall and 
the rapidity of the current. 

It is observed that rivers form numerous small 
islands and sand-banks a short distance below the 
place where they issue from the mountain-region. 
Thus the Rhine, between Basel and Kehl, opposite 
Strasburg, and the Amazonas below the Pongo de 
Manseriche, as far east as the mouth of the Yapura, 
and the Mississippi between the mouth of the St. 
Peter river and that of the Missouri, form islands and 
sand-banks. This is easily to be accounted for, by 
observing that the river, on issuing from the moun- 
tains, retains a large quantity of earthy matter in sus- 
pension, which subsides when the current decreases in 
rapidity. This sediment forms islets and sand-banks. 
Though it rarely happens, as already observed, that 
the rocky masses approach close to the banks in the 
middle course of a river, yet this generally occurs 
several times, and at such places the river usually 
forms rapids and whirlpools. A ledge of rocks tra- 
verses the bed of the river in some places. Such 
ledges occur in the Danube at Passau, near Neuburg 
above Vienna, near Presburg in Hungary, above Pesth, 
and at Orshova, or Orsova, on the boundary-line be- 
tween Austria and Turkey. On the Rhine they occur 
only between Mainz and Bonn, where the river is 
traversed by three ledges, at Bingen, at St. Goar, and 
near Andernach respectively. Such ledges are found 
in nearly all the large rivers of Europe. The eleva- 
tions by which they are produced are sometimes con- 
nected with ranges of hills. ; 

Ledges of this description occur in many of the 
Atlantic rivers of the United States, as the Potomac, 
the James River, and others; and they mark with pre- 
cision the passage of the rivers from the undulating or 
hilly region to the low plains along the coast. There 
are of course rapids where these ledges occur. 

The dower course of rivers usually lies through a 
plain. In general there are no hills which constitute 
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the outer margin of its course, and consequently there 
is no bottom or valley through which it runs. The 
banks are very little raised above the surface of the 
waters, and the level ground extends to a greater dis- 
tance. The current is slow, the fall being very small. 
Thus it was observed by La Condamine, that the 
Amazonas from the narrow at Obydos to its mouth, a 
distance of seven hundred miles, does not fall quite 
twelve feet, or little more than one-fifth of an inch per 
mile. It can hardly be conceived that a river with so 
small a fall could propel its waters, and as the current 
of the Amazonas is considerable, it can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the enormous volume 
of water which the river brings down drives on by its 
pressure that which is before it until it reaches the 
sea. The surface of the Elbe at Hamburgh, about 
seventy miles from the North Sea, is not more than 
six feet above the sea, and the fall per mile very little 
exceeds an inch. The surface of the plain through 
which a river runs generally consists of an alluvium, 
which the river has deposited during the inundations. 
The matter of which this alluvium consists is soft and 
loosely bound together, and consequently the current, 
slow as it is, has power enough to remove a portion of 
the banks from one side, and to deposit the detached 
matter on the other. Thus great changes are pro- 
duced in the course of rivers in the lapse of time. 
Major Rennell surveyed a large portion of the lower 
course of the Ganges about fifty years ago, and his 
maps were very exact at the time. He also observed 
the changes which the river had produced in its bed. 
A few years ago the course of the Ganges was again 
surveyed, for the purpose of establishing a steam- 
navigation, and it was found that the course of the 
river hardly in any place agreed with the maps of 
Rennell. e most remarkable circumstance, how- 
ever, is, that a river frequently divides into a number 
of arms, each of which runs to the sea, though some 
branches reunite and again detach themselves from 
one another. Thus the Danube reaches the sea by 
seven arms, as the Nile formerly did, according to the 
ancient accounts, though there are now only five arms 
in the Nile. Our best maps represent the number of 
the mouths of the Ganges as amounting to ten at least. 
This division of a river into several arms is easily un- 
derstood when the soft nature of the alluvium is con- 
sidered ; and if we suppose that the river, in its ope- 
ration of changing its bea, finds in its way a piece of 
rock or other matter harder than the alluvial soil, b 
setting against such an obstacle the current is divided, 
and flows on both sides of it: the following inundation 
removes still more of the alluvium, and thus, in course 
of time, a new arm is formed. 

The country which is enclosed by the arms of a river 
is called its delta, from the form of the Greek letter 
4, which the delta of the Nile, that which was best 
known to the antients, greatly resembles: but the 
term is generally appropriate, as most river deltas have 
that form. It is a common conjecture that the space 
which is now occupied by the delta of a river was once 
a part of the sea, which was filled up by the débris 
and earthy matter brought down by the river from the 
mountainous and hilly country through which its 
upper and middle course lie. This supposition is 
strong) supported by the nature of the soil, which 
evidentay consists of matter brought down by rivers, 
and not of such as the sea leaves behind when, from 
any cause, it retires. Jt may be added, that this ope- 
ration of rivers goes on during the inundations, for 
after the waters have subsided the surface of a delta is 
found to be covered witha very thin layer of mud, 
which soon becomes dry earth. The deltas of rivers 
which are annually swollen by rains, which is the case 
between the tropics, are generally much more exten- 
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sive than those which are formed by rivers whose 
inundations are only produced by the melting of snow 

There is a river of first-rate magnitude which has no 
delta, though it seems to possess all those qualities 
which are supposed to be requisite to the formation of 
such an alluvial tract: the St. Lawrence in North 
America reaches the sea by a kind of bay, which ex- 
tends upward of three hundred miles, and gradually 
increases in width from three to above one hundred 
miles, One would suppose that the form of this bay 
would render it subject to be easily filled up by the 
earthy matter brought down by a river whose course 
exceeds eighteen hundred miles; and yet we do not 
find that an alluvium of any extent has been formed 
along the banks of this wide estuary, except on the 
right bank below Quebec. This single instance might 
throw some doubt on the opinion that deltas are formed 
by rivers in the way above mentioned, if the peculiar 
nature of the St. Lawrence did not suggest an expla- 
nation of this deviation from the common course of 
things, which rather confirms than refutes the esta- 
blished principle. The St. Lawrence is the only large 
river which traverses a great number of lakes. Even 
after having left the five great Canadian lakes, it passes 
through those of St. Francis, St. Louis, and St. Peter’s. 
In each of these lakes the current ceases, and it is 
only perceptible where the river again issues from the 
lake. All the earthy matter therefore which the river 
collects and keeps suspended in its course from one 
lake tothe other is deposited in these lakes. Thus 
this large river brings no débris and earthy matter, or 
very little, to its wide estuary, which cannot therefore 
be changed into a delta by the accumulation of such 
matter. 

Most large rivers, as already observed, admit of this 
division of their course into three parts, an upper, 
middle, and lower course; but the exceptions are far 
from being rare. It sometimes happens that the cha- 
racteristic features by which the middle course is dis- 
tinguished occur in the upper course. This takes 
place when a river originates on an elevated table-land, 
and traverses a considerable part of it. Thus the 
Indus, the Sutlej, an affluent of the Indus, and the 
Sampoo, rise on the elevated table-land of Tibet, and 
drain a portion of it: in this part of their course they 
resemble the middle course of the Rhine or Danube 
But where they leave the plain and enter the moun- 
tain-region of the Himalaya, they resemble the moun- 
tain-streams of the Alps, except as to the volume of 
water. When the Indus and the Sutlej have descended 
into the plains of the Punjab, they assume the cha- 
racter of the lower Rhine ané lower Danube. The 
Sampoo, after leaving the mountain-region, traverses 
a hilly tract of great extent, the valley of Asam, before 
it enters the alluvial plain of Bengal. There are other 
rivers, in which only the characteristic features of the 
middle and lower course can be recognised: the 
number of such is considerable, and some of them are 
of the first magnitude. Thus the Volga and the Mis- 
sissippi, neither of which rises in a mountain-region, 
but in a hilly tract, in the greater part of their progress 

resent the characteristics of the middle course of the 

hine and Danube, but towards their mouths they 
traverse a large plain. The number of rivers whose 
whole course lies through a hilly or undulating coun- 
try is still greater, as is the case with nearly all the 
rivers of England and Southern Scotland, except the 
Humber, whose course is partly through a low plain. 
There are also rivers which in their whole course tra- 
verse a mountain-region, but they are all small ; such 
are some of the rivers in North Scotland and in Sweden, 
and nearly atl the rivers of Norway, and those on the 
west coast of South America. 

(To be continued.” 
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